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YOUTH IN ACTION 


This generation of young people is forced by the pace of 
history into social action. Changes crowd the heels of their 
predecessors. Economic crisis, social conflict, war and threat 
of war cannot be side-stepped. Today young people are 
not only aware of new social evils but critical of social evils 
long accepted by society. They understand history better 
than their fathers. Movies, radio, newspapers, cheap, 
tapid travel have opened new horizons of achievement. 
The good life in the modern world is a possibility. Youth 
believes it can be realized. Social change, they believe, can 
be guided and intelligent action is an experiment worth 


trying. 
Youth Faces the World and Changes It 


“I came that ye might have life and have it more abundantly.” 

The first step toward changing the world is facing it. 
Perhaps young people know that fact better than their elders. 
They are usually willing to face facts. But can they get the 
facts? In a democracy the answer should be an unequiv- 
ocable “‘yes.’” Theoretically this generation is free to look 
into every aspect of its economic, social, political, religious 
life. Actually, news, facts, attitudes are retailed to the on- 
looker through press, radio, moving pictures and other 
mediums which are frequently biased in favor of a particu- 
lar point of view. 

America has no political dictatorship in the sense that 
German, Italian, Russian youth have the pattern of their 
activities circumscribed by a political philosophy. But 
_ American youth have their activities circumscribed by a 
heavy-handed tradition which permits small interference 
_ with established economic and social patterns. To preserve 
_ the freedom inherent in democracy is continually to demand 

facts and the privilege of investigation, to protect the free- 
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THE MOST POPULAR DISCUSSION TOPICS 


SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1935 


LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY 


Each speaking figure represents 50 Forum discussions 
’ Each audience figure represents 5,000 people attending 
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dom of those who disagree with you (and may have new 
light), to insist upon thinking as you act. 

In America, the groups of young people who passionately 
seek the truth about their world are not all within the 
churches. This diversity of background is part of their 
strength. The youth who parade the streets of our great 
cities on May Day have a desperate feeling about their stake 
in democracy not yet experienced by most of the young 
people who meet in churches. But in or out of the churches 
young people today present a surprising solidarity in their 
insistent demand for training to fit them to live, for an op- 
portunity to work, for a peaceful world. 

Action without thought is treacherous. But thought 
without action is death. Youth of the Pilgrim Fellowship 
are aware of this fact. They stressed it-at the meeting of 
the Christian Youth Conference of North America at Lake- 
side, Ohio. All of this year they have been fact-finding, 
weighing the evidence, beginning to act. The following 
pages suggest definite problems, concrete programs of ac- 
tion for another year’s effort. 


The Handicap of Poverty 


The right to opportunity is our most precious heritage. 
Upon it depend so many of the good things of life—edu- 
cation, creative work, comfort, leisure, happiness. When 
youth takes stock of its situation, the question of oppor- 
tunity deserves to head the list. What is opportunity, and 
_how fares this American heritage? 


_ Whatever else it may mean, opportunity means a decent 


start in life. When we survey the youth of young America, . 


_we find it threatened by one inclusive fact—poverty. Presi- 


ill-nourished, ill-clad, ill-housed.”” That means that one 
family in three does not have enough to eat or to wear 
or for shelter. 
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dent Roosevelt has referred to ‘‘one-third of the nation... still 
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Building America, a magazine published by the Society 
for Curriculum Study, states that two-thirds of our people 
do not have an adequate diet, that one-half of the nation 
lacks well-built, comfortable homes, that half the popula- 
tion does not visit a doctor even once a year, that only one- 
fourth have dental care although at least two-thirds are 
in need of it. A study in Pennsylvania found that 30 per 
cent of the school children examined suffered from malnu- 
trition. The United States Children’s Bureau found in 1933 
that one-fifth of school and pre-school children throughout 
the countty were suffering from the effects of poor nutri- 
tion, of inadequate housing, and of lack of medical care. 


Mental ills also result from the poor health and inse- 
curity which are poverty’s gift to young America. Professor 
~ Goodwin Watson of Columbia estimates that “one child 
from each twenty now in school will spend some time in a 
hospital for mental disease.’ This twentieth child is prob- 
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ably one of the ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed. In some of 
the cases, the mental break-down might be prevented. 

But there is a still further loss in moral and spiritual 
health. Poverty helps to kill initiative and to warp ideals. 
The slum-child who lives in cheap, crowded rooms with 
ugly furnishings, who must play in dirty streets, dark halls, 
and damp cellars, who knows neither privacy, aesthetic 
surroundings, nor the beauties of nature—such a child’s 
moral and spiritual life tends to be stunted. 

Aubrey Williams, head of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, says, “We know that a vast, overwhelming majority 
of the children born in the last twenty-five years will never 
rise above a hand-to-mouth existence, that all their steps 
from the cradle to the grave will be dogged by ‘poverty, 
sickness, and insecurity.” 


A Line of Action 


What can you do about a problem so heavy and so in- 
volved ? 
If you had to tackle all of the problems at the same time, 


you could do nothing. But the Church has always had a 


job too big for it. At one time practically all the care of 
the blind, maimed, mentally defective, lepers, and other 
stark unfortunates rested upon the Church. The Church 
led the way, offering both service and insight. Gradually 
society accepted much of the burden. At one iime the 
burden of educational responsibility rested primarily with 
the Church. The Church sponsored academies which the 
state developed into high schools, colleges which the state 
took over as universities and normal schools. i 
_ Now once more, in a new avenue of human welfare, the 
Church may have to lead the way, beginning as a fact- 
finding and social action group in specific situations, in 
particular fields of social strain. Your group may help to 
effect this leadership by working at a definite task and think- 
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ing through its larger implications. Only by attacking 
specific situations with insight, energy, and organization, 
can we hope to conquer poverty. Working together we may 
eventually get at the root of it. 


Work for Better Housing 


Perhaps you decide to begin on the question of good 
housing. You are not specialists. You may have no trained 
leadership. But you have decided to know something and 
to do something on this one definite problem. 

_ If you will write to the Council for Social Action, 289 

Fourth Avenue, New York City, you may obtain copies of 
the Social Action pamphlet on “Good Housing for Amer- 
ica,” at five cents per copy in quantities. In this pamphlet 
~ you will find the problem laid before you under these 
headings: (1) The present housing situation, (2) The cost 
of bad housing to the community and the tax-payer, (3) The 
causes of poor housing, (4) The development of a public 
housing program. Facts are assembled, illustrations pre- 
sented, arguments pro and con brought to your attention. 

You may appoint various members of your groups to re- 
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port on these topics. You may wish to make further study 
and to keep on reporting. A genuine study course may be 
developed from the bibliography listed in the housing 
pamphlet. After September, 1937, you can order from the 
Council for Social Action the new Housing Packet, price 
25c., which will contain an abundance of material for a 
course: source material in pamphlets, repzints, charts; study 
outline; worship service; suggestions for action. 

In the meantime, what can you do about better housing? 

“Arrange in your church an exhibit of pictures and posters 
showing actual housing conditions and new projects. Your 
local housing authorities will help you. 

Take your group to a slum district to see for your- 
selves what conditions are. If your town has no slum, sur- 
vey your local situation; look at the “under fringes’ near 
the tracks, around the factories, in the least desirable sec- 
tions. Ask a social worker to guide you—someone from 
your Family Welfare Society, District Nurses Association, 
Council of Social Agencies, W.P.A. 

Learn the answers to the following questions and then 


try the questions on your parents, on the woman’s society of 
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your church, on the members of a local service club such as 
Rotary or Kiwanis: 
What are the minimum standards for good housing? 
What are the social costs of slums? 
Why cannot private enterprise provide low-cost housing for 
everyone? 
What does the Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill hope to accom- 
plish? How? 
What special interest has the church in the provision of good 
housing for all people? 

Organize a conference for your whole community. Get 
your minister to call together representatives of such in- 
terested agencies as the Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.C.A., the local 
building commissioner, the above mentioned agencies. Ad- 
vertise the meeting; get the high school students out; set 
yourself the modest task of educating your community on 
this one subject. 
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Housing is only one aspect of the hazards of poverty. 
You may prefer to begin by studying public health. (Write 
for the number of Social Action entitled “Is Health the 
Public’s Business?”’) Or you may study food standards 
and costs; cost, production and distribution of clothing; 
low wages in relation to standards of living. Whatever 
aspect of the problem you may choose, gather adequate ma- 
terial, figure out a definite program of action, and do not 
stop until you have made some concrete contribution toward 
a solution of the problem. 


The Lack of Healthy Play 


The United States has long had a position of leadership 
in the field of sports. Our schools have made: sport an 
important part of the curriculum, and the schools are 
flanked by large numbers of sports clubs and neighborhood 
teams. The string of American victories in the Olympic 
and other international sporting events reflects this train- 
ing. Sport on a mass scale is a significant American achieve- 
ment. 

The same is true of less strenuous forms of recreation. 
Summer camps were never so plentiful. Families by the 


hundreds of thousands take to the road each summer for 


their holiday. 

There are also such amusements as theater and the mov- 
ing picture with their many varieties and ramifications. Our 
amusement budget for the nation was about 10 billion 


— dollars in 1930. 
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These facts mean, among other things, that we consider 
play a necessary part of life, one of the factors of healthy 
growth. By and large, we believe that play and leisure time 
activities make stronger, happier, more useful citizens. And 
at first glance Uncle Sam seems to have been more than 
liberal in granting the present generation of youth the privi- 
lege of play. But the closer we look, the more spotted the 
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picture becomes. A large portion of present-day young 
people have no adequate recreation now and have had none 
in their childhood. ‘There is the army of child laborers, 
estimated at some two million minors, eighteen and under, 
forced to work by economic necessity. They are hired be- 
cause their labor is “cheap’”—while adults seek work in 
vain. For them there is neither opportunity for education 
nor recreation. 

The second large group to whom decent play is denied 
is the poorer children of the city. Rural children are often 
prevented from group sports because of their isolation; city 
children find their enemy in congestion. Because land is 
valuable, playgrounds are too few. Thus thousands of 
children, especialy growing boys, are forced into busy 
cramped streets for their play. 

Lack of creative recreation is one of the reasons why 
young people start on the road to crime. The barrenness 
of slum life, the denial of healthy sport, predispose toward 
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delinquency. J. Edgar Hoover has stated that 15 per cent 
of those arrested in 1935 were under nineteen. In Penn- 
sylvania, 41 per cent of those sent to penal institutions for 
the first time were under twenty-one years of age. 

What about your own neighborhood? Are thete plenty 
of safe places for children to play? For high school girls 
and boys? Do you have access to skating rinks, tennis 
courts, golf courses, baseball lots? If not, why not? What 
is the policy of your city council on public playgrounds? 
How are parks provided? Swimming beaches? What part 
of your town has the greatest need for play space? Where 
do the children congregate? Consult your director of 
parks, superintendent of schools, playground supervisors. 
Make a chart of your town showing areas of greatest con- 
gestion and least play space. What service has worked out 
a good plan for your town? Does their plan have popular 
support? If not, why not? Perhaps you will decide to 
join with other youth-groups in drawing up a better play- 


plan for your community. What is the first step? If you — 


map a course of action and go after the problem, you may 
render distinguished service to your community and set a 


_ standard for other groups. 


_ The Movies Pose a Problem 


co) 


Most young people like to go to the movies. And they 
go. Why? For “fun”? For education? What do they: 


find there? What do yow find there? On what basis do 


_ you decide which pictures to see? W. W. Charters and 


Edgar Dale of Ohio State University have made an ex-_ 


haustive study of the effect of the movies upon young people. 
Their study fills several volumes. The Methodist Board 


‘of Education, as well as other groups, have worked out 
- courses of study based upon this study. You may contribute 


something genuine to the problem of youth’s need for recre- 


-ation by making a moving-picture project for yourselves. 


Thirty-one million persons under twenty-one years of 
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age see the movies every week. That is a number equal to 
the total school population of America. In an average au- 
dience 36 per cent are under twenty-one years of age, 15 
per cent are under thirteen, 714 per cent are under seven. 
What is the effect of the movies upon these youth? On the 
positive side, there is the dissemination of information and 
the imaginative participation in new experience. On the 
negative side, the investigators found that the physical result 
of seeing too many or too excitable pictures is sleepless- 
ness, fatigue, nervousness. The emotional result is instabil- 
ity and precocious development. The result on conduct, 
they tell us, is the glorification of easy luxury, of theft, of 
illicit love, of all the cheap substitutes for real endeavor. 
Would your experience bear out these findings? 


Suggested approach to the problem: How many moving 
picture houses in your immediate neighborhood? In your 
town? How do your local producers get their films? What 
is “block buying”? “Blind booking”? Appoint a commit- 
tee to interview your local dealers and find out how they 
feel on these two factors. What do you consider the quali- 
ties of a picture worth attending? How do you find out 
about a picture before you see it? If you know of an ex- 
ceptionally worthwhile picture, how do you publicize. it? 
Ifyou know an exceptionally cheap picture, what protest — 
do you make? ‘What substitute for the movies might be — 
provided for children of crowded areas. who see. too many 
cheap pictures? How would you go about getting that sub- — 
stitute amusement ? Soe eet ag 


ih 
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For help in answering these questions and for further. 
information and suggestions, write to: The Council for So- — 
cial. Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. To find : 
out the quality of new pictures, subscribe to Film Survey, 
published by Associated Film Audiences, 250 West. 57th 
Street, New York City, for ten cents a copy or two dollars _ 
a year. SRL EE sate aoe is 
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The Difficulty of Education 


Since colonial days, the United States has pioneered in 
public education. The right of every child to education was 
written large in the thinking of the builders of the repub- 
lic. It still is a major factor in our consideration of the 
Opportunities of democracy. The Lynds in Middletown, 
their study of a typical midwestern American city, found 
that hard-working and uneducated parents generally have as 
a major ideal the desperate hope that their children may 
have a good education and thereby may escape the hard- 
ships and drudgery of the parents’ lives. Education, we 
realize today, is not only necessary for cultural enjoyment 
but vital for the successful running of our increasingly com- 
plicated society. iA 
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Of the thirty-three million persons in school, there are 
some seven million in high schools and about one million 
in colleges and universities. In 1900, only 10 per cent of 
those aged 14 to 17 were in high school; in 1930, 50 per 
cent were enrolled in high schools. In 1900, only 5 per 
cent of the age group 18 to 21 were in college; in 1930, 10 
per cent. 


On the other side of the medal: Today, of the 14-17 year 
age group, 50 per cent are not in high school; 90 per ceut 
of the 18-21 age group are not in college. Of every 100 
children who start school, only 50 get to high school, and 
only 3 get to college. Does this mean that the other 97 have 
no need for advanced education? Or that they are not in- 
telligent enough to profit by it? Of course not. It means 
that most of the 97 cannot afford higher schooling. 


Americans ate proud of their free public schools, financed 
for all by the taxing of those who can afford to pay. But 
if we look at the school system closely, the question arises: 
just how free are our schools? How widely available is 
schooling? For the cost of running the schools is only part 
of the total cost. 


School children have to be fed. If the parents are poor, 
that means that the young people will have to leave school 
and look for jobs as soon as the law allows. School children — 
need clothes. If the parents cannot afford decent clothing, — 
this is another factor which helps to close the school doors | 
at an early age. Many a truant officer can testify how shame z 
over ragged clothing has kept girls and boys away from 
schools. And then there is the cost of books and supplies, 
which looms large on the slender budgets of many families. 
For the great majority of American families, education is not 
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Schooling for Negroes 
For Negroes, the prob- 
lem of education is even 
more difficult. One out 
of every ten Americans is 
a Negro. One million 
Negro children of school 
age are not in school. 
Three-fourths of all Negro 
children never go beyond 
the fourth grade. Ratio 
of high school enrollment 
to pupils of high school 
age: white, 34 per. cent; 
colored, 10 per cent. Fif- 
teen per cent of Negro 
children live three miles 
or more from school. 
Nearly 40 per cent of otkae wha Grtipé of eubcn tenet 
the rural Negro schools 
still use benches with no desks. Salaries of Negro rural 
teachers in eleven Southern states average $478 less per 
year than salaries for whites in same states. (From bulletin 
of Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 1936.) 


The crisis in education became acute throughout the 
country during the depression. When factory gates were 
shut by economic decline, school doors were not opened 
to the young unemployed. On the contrary, between 1929 
and 1935, when the armaments budget was rising by 500 
million dollars, the education budget was cut by 400 million 
dollars. Some 20,000 schools were closed, forcing approxi- 
mately a million children out of school. 

The government has made a gesture towards helping 
young people get an education, first in the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration scholarships, and then in the 


Education and the Negro 
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fifty million dollars aid to students through the National 
Youth Administration. This later has given some help to 
about 625,000 young people. But even the best friends of 
the N.Y.A. admit that it is more of a “yardstick” or “token 
payment” than an adequate edticational program. 


Free Schools 


Young America needs a school system which is doubly 
free, not only free enough to enable all young people to 
attend bit free for honest search after truth. In many lo- 
calities this second kind of freedom is jeopardized. The 
Lynds found that the schools in “Middletown” during the 
last several years have been increasingly used to promote the 
points of view of particular groups with particular powers. 
In other words, “‘propagandizing.” In some localities the 
power-wielding group which seeks to control public opinion 
is the school board, in others some variety of woman’s club 
or of men’s club, or a church group, or a veterans’ group. 
No blanket statement is possible because the forces of re- 
action find different hosts in different communities. 

How “free” is education in your community? You may 
want to take as your study-action project a survey of school 
conditions in your community. The following questions 
may serve as a guide: number of schools in relation to 
school population, number of students per room, compared 
with recommendations of state and national educational 
standards; average wage of teachers compared with average 
for the country; extent of other racial groups in your 
schools; if Negroes, are they segregated and under what 
conditions; amount of taxpayers’ money spent on Negro 
pupils; salaries of Negro teachers; reports of truant officers; 
chief reasons for pupils out of school; number of pupils of 
school age out on work permits; care of physically defective 
children. You may enlist the assistance of other groups in 
making your study—the men’s club or woman’s society of 
your church; the local P.T.A.; some committee of the school 
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board. Get your facts, publicize them, seek support of the 
voters; set a definite task and go after it. 


Or your survey may be the more difficult one of deter- 
mining freedom of teaching and learning within the schools. 
Many groups of students have this year reported that cer- 
tain speakers and certain topics are not allowed in their 
high school assemblies. Reports on specific topics cannot 
be made in civics classes; certain questions not to be brought 
up in history classes. Sometimes the ruling has been made 
by the teacher, sometimes the principal, sometimes the 
board of education. Back of them, pulling the strings, is 
frequently a reactionary group in the community. 


These are questions of policy which infringe upon basic 
civil liberty. Perhaps your study begins with a considera- 
tion of the Bill of Rights. Where is it found? What does 
it say about freedom of speech and freedom of assembly ? 
Is it violated in your community? How do your schools 
stand? Your church? Where in your community can a 
minority get a place to assemble? The Czvi Liberties Packet 
from the Council for Social Action will give you an outline 
for discussion plus considerable source material and sug- 
gestions for action. 3 

If education is not free from the standpoint of the stu- 
dent’s opportunity to attend school and from the standpoint 
of his right of inquiry when he is there, then this generation 
of youth are losing part of their just American heritage. 


The Dead End of Unemployment 


The right to a job would stand high on the list of the 
average young person’s definition of opportunity. A job 
is one of the goals of education and the door to a useful, 
happy life. 

On the employment question, the depression hit young 
people especially hard. One of every four of the twenty 
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million young people between the ages of 16 and 25 is un- 
employed. Over eleven million young people have reached 
the age for work since 1929. According to Aubrey Wil- 
liams of the National Youth Administration at least one- 
half of them have failed to get jobs. Moreover, the vast 
majority lack the necessary training to take good jobs if 
they were offered. Many others, of course, have training 
for which society seems to find no use. A New York hotel 
advertised for college graduates to serve as bus-boys, and 
four hundred applied for the job! 


Those five million “forgotten youth” have neither work, 
nor study, and very little play. Most of them “just hang 
around.” Some, who dislike being a burden on their fam- 
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ily, leave home. At the depth of the depression, there wete 
a quarter of a million boy and girl tramps on the road. 
Many are still wandering, looking for a job, searching foi 
an opportunity. The government helped a little with transi- 
ent camps, but these have now been closed. 


The blight of unemployment has withered the initiative, 
morale, and hopes of very many of the five million young 
people who account for about half of the total of jobless 
people. Their present unhappiness is, however, only part 
of the loss. The undermining of physical and mental 


health, and the dulling of skills acquired, injures their 


ability to fill a job later on. Also, the loss of morale often 
means a loss of morals, and the youth without work may 
turn in desperation to crime, or follow at the heels of some 


demagogic pied piper. 


Effects of Unemployment 


Unemployment has also prevented young people from 
getting married and building homes of their own. It is 
estimated that there are a million and a half single young 
people in the United States who would normally be mar- 
tied. This situation is naturally difficult for both young 
men and women, but is particularly hard on the older girls. 
For if employment improves enough to permit an increase 
of marriage, the probability is that bachelors will turn to 
younger women rather than to their older unmarried sisters. 
The World War produced a generation of spinsters in Eu- 


rope. The depression may produce a similar generation in — iz 


our countty 5 


What is the government doing for the five million for- 
gotten youth? About half of them are on relief of some 
kind. The Work Progress Administration gave many of 
them a chance to do some work. But the W.P.A. rolls are 
rapidly being slashed. 
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The Civilian Conservation Corps camps are providing 
work for some 350,000 of the jobless young men. In the 
C.C.C. camps are as many youth as there are in all the col- 
leges of the land, but, for the most part, their slight educa- 
tional program has practically no budget. The camps are 
under army supervision although largely engaged in tasks 
which would fall under the province of the Department of 
the Interior. 


The American Youth Act 


The American Youth Act is an attempt on the part of 
organized youth to make some answer to their employment 
problem and at the same time to further their educational 
training. A study of this act becomes a project if your group 
decides to throw its energy into helping secure its passage 
or into pushing some of its provisions. 


The American Youth Act was launched by executives of 
the American Youth Congress in March, 1936. In plan, 
the Act would extend and improve the National Youth 
Administration whose appropriation of $71,000,000 is 
enough to care for a “sample” of the five million needy 
young people. The Youth Act proposes a method of car- 
ing for the others. Its central argument is: if federal aid 
and training are necessary for some of the needy unemployed 
youth, why not for the rest. It proposes to give jobs and 
training to the five million “‘forgotten boys and girls” in the 
interest of the general welfare. It provides, in brief, for 
five types of aid for the group aged 16 to 25. __ 


1, Jobs on useful public works for all unemployed who cannot - 


get other employment. The projects are to be such needed 

. things as schools, hospitals, playgrounds, slum clearance, and 
soil conservation. The wages and hours are to conform to 
union standards, but the young persons are not to work over 
forty hours, or for less than $12 a week. 


2. Vocational guidance and apprentice training for unskilled — 


young people. 
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3. Federal scholarships for high school students too poor to 
stay in school otherwise. The payments are to be adequate for 
books, carfare, and personal expenses, but not more than five 
dollars a week. 

4. Academic projects, like useful research and experimenta- 
t1on, for needy college students. The wages for this work are 
not to run below 50 cents an hour. 

5. Federal aid for post-graduate students unable to finish their 
studies without fimancial help. The grant is to cover board. 
lodging, and moderate fees. 

The bill specifies that there must be no discrimination in 
its application because of race, sex, religious or political 
beliefs, or labor union activity. It calls for an appropriation 
for the first year of $500,000,000, emphasizing the principle 
that the money should be raised, not by heavier taxes on 
those who cannot afford to pay, but by taxes on large in- 
comes. ; 

The first draft of the bill lacked expert knowledge of 
constitutional law but it has now been revised to meet legal 
objections. Twelve hundred representatives of some two 
and a half million young people spoke at the Congressional 
hearings on the bill. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


Obviously a bill which affects one in twenty-five of the 
country’s population is to be carefully weighed. Also, the 
money involved must be carefully considered. It would 


pay for the cost of ten battleships and is equal to half the 


amount demanded by our armament program! 


In behalf of the bill, it is fair to bear in mind the fact 
pointed out by Howard W. Oxley, the educational adviser 
of the C.C.C., that the cost of crime committed by young 
persons amounts to some three and a half billion dollars a 
year. As an assistant superintendent of New York schools 
said of these young criminals, “It would be cheaper to send 


them to Harvard.” 
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In criticism of the bill, we need to note, among other 
things, dangers in the idea that government should look 
after youth instead of their developing individual respon- 
sibility. 

The American Youth Act is too important to ignore. Let 
your group study it thoroughly. Find out about the situa- 
tion of youth in your own community. How many of the 
young people of school age are in school? What is the 
situation of youth now on relief, on W.P.A. projects, in 
nearby C.C.C. camps, under the direction of the N.Y.A.? 

Send to your senator for a free copy of the Youth Act 
hearings. The Lakeside Interdenominational Conference of 
Christian Youth voted overwhelmingly in favor of the Act. 
Perhaps the “burden of proof” is upon your group, if you 
dissent, to suggest more adequate action. The American 
Youth Act is evidence, at least, that the “lost generation” 
refuses to be lost. 


The Threat of War 


The great war cost the world a full generation. The loss 
in life was a small part of that cost. The bill must be reck- 
oned in terms of broken and defeated lives, in the thwart- 
ing of hope, and the denial of dreams. Youth today asks: 
Must yet another generation be sacrificed? 

A sober reading of the world yields a sobering answer. 
The nations are swinging into the march which Seads to 
war. The old absolutisms—and the new—are playing the 
game which their kin have always played. Japan has Man- 
churia, Italy has Ethiopia. Spain has become the battle- 
ground in which are involved all the forces of fascism and 
democracy in Europe. Will another world war come out 
of it? The answer is clouded. We can only say that the 
present European and Asiatic situations are the sort which 
have inevitably produced wars in the past. And the youth 
of America is asking, If war comes, what shall be our rdle? 
Will the United States be drawn in? 
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The Cost of War to the U.S. A. 


Equalled $55,000,000,000 or as much as is spent for all 
of the following services: 


CHURCHES 
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COST OF EDUCATION FOR FIVE YEARS 
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COST OF MEDICAL CARE FOR FIVE YEARS 


Each symbol equals $2,000,000,000. Source: Foreign Policy Association. 
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American youth does not want war. That is clear. There 
are many Americans who do not want war. These Ameti- 
cans are in the White House, the Cabinet, the Congress, the 
government offices, in the factory and on the farm. Their 
dislike for war is today registered in the neutrality laws 
passed by Congress. Behind these laws is the well-nigh 
united sentiment, If war comes, the United States must stay 
out of it. 


Hostages of War 


But neutrality is not simple. We can keep our ships at 
home—perhaps, but our dollars have already gone a-wan- 
dering. The re-reading of the records of the last war 
strengthens the conviction that nations fight to protect their 
foreign investments. The record of the United States ran 
after this fashion: First we sold cotton, wheat, powder and 
steel: Next, we loaned money so that the allies could buy 
more cotton, wheat, powder and steel; and finally, we went 
to war to save the investment which we had already made. 
To which simple sad tale must be added a sadder postscript 
—We didn’t even save the investment. 

In the meantime, the volume of American investment 
gtows apace. In 1913, American investment abroad reached 
the sum of two and one half billions. By 1930, it had 
reached the figure of sixteen billions. And every dollar of 
those sixteen billion is a hostage which, when war comes, 
will scream for protection. It is the fatal habit of the wan- 
dering dollar. 

Furthermore, the United States builds an enormous mili- 
tary machine. Our billion-dollar military budget is the 
highest peace-time appropriation in our history. Last year, 
our national armament bill was the third largest in the 
world. This in the face of the fact that our geographical 
position promises a high measure of safety against attack. 
Or is it attack from the outside for which we prepare? 
Youth asks, and will have an answer. 
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PROFITS OF WAR 


PERCENT . 1915-1918 


INCREASE 
over 


1910-1913 
700 


0,000,000 KILLED 
20,000,000 WOUNDED 


General Bethlehem U.S. Anaconda DuPont 
Motors Steel Steel Copper 
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The Industrial Mobilization Plan 


Youth is disturbed by the implications of the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan, part of which is incorporated in the 
Sheppard-Hill bill. This bill proposes the conscription of 
some four million men between the ages of 21 and 31. 
Youth, with an eye on European absolutisms, sees in this 
measure the entering wedge for the conscription of labor 
and the destruction of fundamental human liberties. Youth, 
puzzled and increasingly suspicious, asks whether such mea- 
sures are needed for self-defense? 


That Sheppard-Hill bill also proposes to conscript capi- 
tal in the event of war. The arguments for such conscrip- 
tion are compelling. The great war, in which many thou- 
sands of young Americans were killed and wounded—all 
at a dollar a day—created 21,000 new American million- 
aires. The Sheppard-Hill bill would tax away 95 per cent 
of war profits—such taxes to be assessed against the excess 
of profits during a war year as against the profits of the 
three preceding years. But there are a lot of people—youth 
included—who are saying that this bill does not go far 
enough. War will still pay. 

When war comes, if the United States is not immediately 
involved, there will be no penalizing of the war profiteers 
before we enter—and when we enter, those profiteers can 
count as normal the earnings of such pre-war years. That 
is, such legislation would have reckoned the profits of the 
duPonts in 1914, 1915, and 1916 as normal profits. When 
it is remembered that the duPonts paid a dividend of 100 ~ 
per cent in 1916, we can understand the force of this argu- _ 
ment. Yes, says American youth, let us take the profit out — 
of war. But this bill does not do that. 


As we go to press, modifications are being made in the bill. 


_ No doubt certain specific provisions will be eliminated but 


the resulting vagueness may be more dangerous, for behind _ 
the bill remains the Industrial Mobilization Plan. 


oe 
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Youth Action for Peace 


The first thing which any young American can do is to 
ally himself with others who are determined to make their 
protest effective. Through such alliance and joining of 
forces he will gain knowledge and insight, and he will make 
his influence more widely felt. 


Among the organizations to which the young men and 
women might apply for material and suggestions are: 


The Pilgrim Fellowship, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The Council for Social Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. . 

The Youth Section of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The Emergency Peace Campaign, 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Furthermore, your group may profitably cooperate with 
other youth groups, by holding joint forums, panel discus- 
sions, by joining in peace demonstrations on Armistice Day, 
or by participating in the April student strike, which has 
grown from 25,000 to 1,000,000 students within four years. 


But use your own imagination. You can think of ways 
in which to press home to your community the urgency of 


the peace issue. For example, one of our Congregational 


young people took the lead in organizing in his home town 


a Peace Council which includes representatives of the 


churches, civic organizations, the American Legion, and 


the Daughters of the American Revolution. Still another 
led a movement to utilize empty bill boards for peace 


posters. Another organized a flying squadron which gave 
ten-minute peace programs before every grammer school 
toom in the town. What will be the contribution of your 
ingenuity ? 
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No matter what you may do in your own group and your 
own immediate community, do not forget that the issues 
of war and peace are finally settled in the Congress. You, 
too, can make your voice heard in the Capitol. Read, study, 
ponder the Sheppard-Hill bill; talk with your neighbors, 
write your congressmen, write the president and tell them 
what you think. 


Other bills now before Congress and shortly to be pro- 
posed are worthy of your study and action. There is the 
Nye-Fish bill to prevent the sale of munitions in peace times 
as well as in war times. There is the Nye proposal for the 
nationalization of the production of armaments. There is 
the Ludlow bill to provide a national referendum on the 
declaration of war, except in the case of an invasion. There 
is the Nye-Kvale bill which would make military training 
optional in the land-grant colleges. There is the proposal 
to transfer the control of the C.C.C. camps from the War 
Department to the Department of the Interior. These bills 
all concern the creation of a peaceable America. Youth 
has a stake in them. 


American Youth wants peace. There is no question about 
that. But the peace of the United States is finally and ir- 
tevocably related to the peace of the world. American 
youth will not forget that fact, although he may decide that 
the creation of a peaceable America is the first step towards 
the winning of a peaceable world. And he will know, — 
as the logic of history spreads before him, that a peaceable 
America must be a just America, an America which will - 
deal in honorable fashion with the least privileged of its 
own citizens—whether black or white—and that it must 
_ yield even-handed justice to its neighbors, whether they be 
weak or strong. That way lies peace. American youth 
can help to persuade America to take that way of peace. 
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More Mountains to Climb 


If the problems discussed and the suggestions for action 
already presented here were all of the needs of this our de- 
moctacy, our problem would still be a comparatively simple 
one. Each of us knows such is far from the case. At best, 
these suggestions are but introductory. 


You will want to consider the changes affected in our 
economic order by the cooperative movement, to study its 
beginnings at Rochdale, nearly a hundred years ago, its 
development in England, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, the 
United States; you will want to understand the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the cooperative, to trace the growth of producers 
cooperatives, distributors’ cooperatives, consumers’ coop- 
etatives, including cooperative credit associations; you will 
want to consider the place of the cooperative movement with- 
in the framework of capitalism and as a possible modifica- 
tion of capitalism; you will want to evaluate the relation 
between the cooperative movement and politics, govern- 
ment, religion. Materials for such study can be obtained 
from the Council for Social Action. 


Already other problems are forcing their way to the 
forefront of your consideration. Begin where your interest 
lies; absorb yourselves in the problem; act on your findings. 

The larger the problem, the larger the mind which deals 
with it effectively. The bigger the task, the greater the spirit 
of devotion. Christians who make social history are 


Christians who also lead the spiritual outreaching of their 


_ fellows. Pick a job too large for you and begin. 


Stimulating Reading for Young People 

Books: 

Americanism: What Is It? by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. Far- 
rat, 1936, 12 pp., 35c. 

Christianity and Our World, by John C. Bennett. Associa- 
tion Press, 1936, 65 pp., $1.50. 

Let Me Live, by Angelo Herndon. Random, 1937, $2.50. 

Living Religion, by Hornell Hart. Abingdon Press, 1937, 
260 pp., $1.50. 

Denmark, the Cooperative Way, by F. C. Howe. Coward- 
McCann, 1936, 277 pp., $2.50. 

Man’s Worldly Goods, by Leo Huberman. Harper, 1936, 
349 pp., $2.50. 

War Our Heritage, by J. P. Lash and James Wechsler. In- 
ternational Publishers, 1936, 157 pp., 50c. 

Production for Use, by Harold Loeb. Basic Books, 1936, 
106 pp., 50c. 

American Labor Struggles, by Samuel Yellen, Harcourt, 
1936, 398 pp., $3.50. 


Pamphlets: 

A Door of Opportunity, by Sherwood Eddy. Association 
Press, 1937, 62 pp., 15c. An American adventure in co- 
“Operation with sharecroppers. = 


ms Handbook of the No-Foreign-W ar Crusade, by Emergency — : 
. Peace Campaign. 1937, 50 pp., 5c. . 7 
eT Billions for Bullets, by Elizabeth Noble. American League 4 


es Against War and Fascism, 1937, 23 pp., 5c. 


Homes For Workers, by Housing Division of the Federal | 
Emergency Relief Administration. 1937, 87 pp., free ic 
limited quantities). 
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* American Legion and Ce Liberty, by Walter 
American Civil Liberties Union, 1936, es PP» im 


